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THE ILLINOIS CONFERENCE. 


This number constitutes our annual Illinois Conference 
number, and a large portion of its pages is given to the 
report of the meetings held at All Souls Church last week, 
meetings of devout spirit, practical earnestness and earnest 
attendance. We doubt if ever before a state conference 
was held in the west with such wide spread representatives. 
At least thirty-six localities were represented, reaching 
from Boston to Des Moines, and from St. Louis to Jackson, 
Mich. It was throughout a triumphant indication of the 
comprehensive spirit which characterizes this organization. 
It was in itself a sufficient refutation of the charge that 
this comprehensiveness leads to unspirituality and indiffer- 
ence. It shows that we are slowly getting into working 
lines, that our churches are learning the right method, 
that there is not the slightest occasion for taking back or 
foing back, but all encouragement to push on and up. 

he message which this conference sent to the unchurched 
is a divine commission that points all of us to our true 
work. The interest of the conference was so absorbing as 
to tax to the utmost the physical endurance of the dele- 
gates, and coming on the top of a long summer’s work, it 


has left the senior editor of this paper with bag in hand, 
and he is off for a two weeks’ exile, among the great 
beeches and high hills of Eastern Tennessee, hoping after 
the seclusion to find himself back at his post prepared to 
do his share in carrying out the plans laid by this confer- 
ence and making this missionary year before us tell more 
for the gospel of unity and the religion of righteousness 
than any preceding one. 


A DESCRIPTIVE List of Books for Children, selected from 
the Annual Lists of the Ladies’ Commission on Sunday- 
school Books (1866—1885), may now be had on application 
at the rooms of the American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon street, Boston, or, by mail, to the Librarian L. C. 
S. 5. B. at the same address. 
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. **Not failure but low aim is crime,” is the stimulating 
motto of the study section of the fraternity of the First 
Unitarian Society of this city. The Iowa City programme 
carries the inscription: ‘‘ Truth wears no mask; bows at 
no human shrine; seeks neither place nor applause; she 
only asks a hearing.” 


An apology should be an appeal to the generosity of the 
person to whom it is made. I do not excuse myself. I 
ask him to excuse me and to do so of his own good nature 
without my having an excuse or pretending to have one. 
I may plead an excuse in extenuation of my fault, but as 
a rule it is better not to do so. It is mine to cry peccavi, 
his to forgive me. 

Rover? INGERSOLL’s remark that it might be well for 
labor to score some political successes, if only to show how 
little can be effected for moral reform by law, has a pith 
and moderation not to be gainsaid. For the moment men 
lose sight of a very profound truth the desperate case pre- 
sumes the desperate remedy. But finally, when the great 
reforms are accomplished, men will be able to see the mis- 
take of a resort to legal forces. 2 


It is said in the daily papers that there is to be a heresy 
trial, involving the Andover professors, who believe in 
probation after death. This may be set down as doubtful, 
although one reporter gives as his authority Professor 
Egbert Smyth, one of the chief offenders. But if there 
is a trial, it probably will not be for heresy pure and sim- 
ple, as the Congregational churches have no machinery 
adequate for that purpose, except the church that em- 
ploys the heretical minister shall take the lead in the 
matter. But the case at Andover is different. The offend- 
ing professors there have signed, and are obliged to sign, 
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a creed which is very strict and very definite, and, in the 
judgment of almost everybody except these professors, quite 
diametrically opposed to some of the doctrines that they 
have been teaching in that institution. If this is true, it 
would seem very probable that some way can be found to 
give the places they now hold to men who are willing to 
teach the creed that Andover was founded to teach. U. 


THE implied discourtesy at Richmond, expressed by the 
Knights in their stiff tussle for justice to the negro, is the 
higher courtesy by which the rough balance of the uni- 
verse registers its decrees. Truth is never called upon to 
record any deference to error that disarms the ability of 
Truth itself to exist. The south will get to see this, in 
time; sees it, in fact, in some notable matters, which no 
presence of legal threats, but the growth of intellect and 
heart, has made to assume another face. T. 


Mr. WENDTE starts his Oakland movement in California 
on a broad basis. His nucleus consists of ‘‘ sympathizers 
with a religion of reason and righteousness, liberality and 
progress”, and he invites ‘‘all persons in Oakland, Ala- 
meda, Berkeley and vicinity, of whatever religious antece- 
dents, who believe in the pure and simple religion of Jesus 
of Nazareth, as interpreted in the light of man’s growing 
knowledge, and applied practically to the personal rela- 
tions and social problems of our time, to attend the first 
and subsequent services, and to lend to the movement 
their countenance and aid ”. 


ee 


No Unitarian church east or west has had a more pros- 
perous, united, earnest and religiously constructive career 
than the Church of the Unity, Cleveland, since its organi- 
zation by Mr. Hosmer, and yet it has no theological 
doctrine in its basis. It announces that it is ‘‘ organized 
on the free congregational polity which the Pilgrims 
brought to this country; this church aims to teach a reli- 
gious faith held in freedom and open to new revelations of 
the Spirit. It believes, with John Robinson of old, that 
God has ‘more light and truth yet to break out of his 
Word’, both in Nature and Human life. It seeks the aid 
and support of all those who sympathize with its spirit 
and aim.” 

7 ihe 


A SAWBRIDGEWORTH, England, Band of Mercy in a 
recent report mentions the following dogs that have become 
famous, as follows: 


“ Bismarck had his boar hound; Mr. Edward Scherer, his poodle; 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, his dachshund; Mr. Yates Carrington, his fishing 
fox terrier; and the Greek Minister, Monsieur Deliyannis, risked his 
life for his dog. Sir J. Lubbock’s “ Van” is an old friend, and 
“Help”, the dog which has collected £250 for the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants, has a world-wide reputation.” 
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This list might be enlarged by the mention of Mrs. Brown- 


-Ing’s ‘‘ Flush ”, that 


“ Day and night unweary 
Watched within a curtained room 
Where no sunbeam brake the gloom 
Round the sick and dreary ”; 
Cowper’s ‘‘ Beau”, | 
“ Prettiest of his race and high in pedigree”, 


and Robert Browning’s brave ‘‘ Tray”. Who will extend 
the list still further? 


<_ 


CONGREGATIONALISM is an American institution ; there 
is nothing quite like it elsewhere, and great is the debt 
which we owe to this organized form of religious liberty. 
It was a sort of church of the heretics at the first, and as 
its organized form was gradually determined, the amplest 
provision was made for heretics, consistent with any degree 
of structural unity and strength. And so, from the days 
of Cotton Mather to the present, it has been a matter of 
great difficulty to find out what Congregationalists believe ; 


UNITY. 
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for while it has been generally true that their belief was 
‘*the same as the Presbyterians”, there have been many 
marked exceptions, and these have become more promi- 
nent and important of late years. And the Congregational 
body has been unable to prevent this. For, in truth, the 
Congregational churches of America have no creed that is 
authoritative for the whole body. Each. church is a unit 
in itself, and perfectly independent in the matter of its 
creed. This is the reason that present difficulties and 
discussions will cause no schism in what is known as the 
Congregational denomination. U. 


tARRISON., 


Il. 
BEGINNING A REFORM, 1830-1840. 


Facing the nation in its sin, he stood! Facing the South 
and the scarcely less committed North with a “ Thus saith 
the Lord: thy sin shall cease!” Every organized power 
in the land against him ; trade, politics, religion, literature, 
all banded to uphold the crime; the American conscience 
hardly aware of it as a crime; the American heart scarcely 
touched by the wretchedness it caused, or, if touched, hope- 
less; the American miind viewing the whole matter as one 
that concerned a race of beings half-way from dog to man, 
and therefore feeling no contradiction between the nation’s 
ever-echoing pans to Liberty and the nation’s standing 
outrage against Liberty :—confronting all this, all these, he 
stood, one young man of twenty-five, armed with faith and 
a quenchless purpose and a newspaper! 

hey say that American history lacks elements of the 
heroic and the picturesque. That depends on what plane 
one looks for the heroic and the picturesque. It is marvel 
that no artist yet has seized the waiting theme and told the 
story of the Nation’s Sin and Doom and Saving, as a mas- 
ter of words will surely some day tell it. Some day it will 
be theme for music, too,—music of a majestic wail and 
prayer and gathering tumult and the tread of columns and 
sharp crash and final joy. For tragedy, for pathos, for 
white lights of daring deeds,—this in the detail; and for 
awful sweep of movement and dramatic surprise, taken in 
the mass, we doubt if history affords a theme more pictur- 
esque. Asa nation’s drama it almost equals that of Hebrew 
history,—theirs on the long time scale, ours on the short 
time scale. Whenever it is written, that figure of the young 
man standing in the new year of 1831, his face lit with 
faith and his holy purpose, will be the shining figure 
among the many bright. 

Armed with a newspaper, we said. But his faith con- 
jured it out of nothing. He started the “ Liberator” with 
no types, no press, no office, no money, and no subscribers 
beyond the few personal friends he could count on his fin- 
gers. It was battered type, when he got some. It was 
under the eaves when he got the office. And there the 
partners——for he did have a faithful partner—worked and 
slept, the table for a bed, a book for a pillow, chiefly bread 
and milk for fare, and sometimes short rations of that. Not 
until after many years was the paper self-supporting. Each 
December brought the annual torture-question,—how can 
the paper go on? Once he went home to write its valedic- 
tory—when succor came. “ Without Sewall and Ellis it 
must have again and again suspended.” The subscription 
list the first four years stood 500, 1000, 1400, 2000; of which 
2000 about three-quarters were black men. Yet this paper, 
before it was one year old, had a voice that frightened 
Southern governors and legislatures to enact new crimes of 
law for self-protection. 

The two volumes of Garrison’s Life now published cover 
only the first ten years of his work, through 1840; but 
each of these years made history. In 1831 the ‘‘ Liberator ” 
—event enough. In 1832, twelve men formed the New 
England Anti-Slavery Society : and as the little company 
stepped out from the African school-room into the stormy 
January night, Garrison said: ‘‘ We have met to-night in 
this obscure school-house ; our numbers are few and our 
influence limited, but mark my prediction,—Faneuil Hall 
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shall ere-long echo with the principles we have set forth. 
We shall shake the nation with their mighty power.” 
Lectures at once began, and branch societies. ‘*‘ You need 
no more than four men to begin with”, writes Garrison to 
a friend ; ‘‘four men may revolutionize a world”. This 
year, too, appeared his ‘“‘tremendous pamphlet” which 
unmasked the pro-slavery nature of the Colonization So- 
ciety. Upholding ‘‘ Colonization” had been the sedative 
with which good men North and South for twenty years 
had stilled their anti-slavery scruples; so this exposure 
was a first necessity. In 1833 he went to England and 
secured the sympathy of the English reformers, at that 
very moment successful in abolishing slavery in their own 
colonies ; and the winter saw the birth in Philadelphia of 
a national organization, the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
Garrison writing its now famous Declaration of Senti- 
ments. The next year, 1834, George Thompson arrives 
from England and scatters anti-slavery eloquence like 
fire-brands. And then the mobs begin. And Garrison 
chooses that hour to marry in. It was a Connecticut 
Quaker girl, whose title in the homestead was ‘‘ Peace and 
Plenty”. ‘‘These things [the mobs] give hope and 
courage’, he writes her just before the wedding-day ; and 
she assures him—whom mobs could not make poorer than 
he was—of her entire content with bread and water 
dinners. 

Eighteen Hundred and Thirty-Five brings a Reign of 
Terror ; and to cause it, and confront it, an anti-slavery 
propaganda of increasing vigor. ‘‘ Six State and three 
hundred auxiliary associations formed since 1831, and four 
hundred meetings appointed for the next three months.” 
Lecturers and tracts are going far and wide. Mobs are 
many; and every mob makes a new group of abolition con- 
verts. Churches close their doors against the lecturers,— 
yet the churches are already showing the leaven of anti- 
slavery doctrine. Congress is stifling anti-slavery peti- 
tions. At the South a hurricane of wrath, if not a 
hurricane of panic; mails are rifled for abolition documents; 
$3,000 is offered for Arthur Tappan’s ears, $5,000 for his 
head, $20,000 for Garrison’s head, and almost any amoun 
for George Thompson delivered at the South alive. And 
then in summer and the autumn came Boston’s disgrace ; 
Boston’s first citizens, her chiefs of mind and character 
and repute crowded Faneuil Hall to appease the South by 
expressions of pro-slavery sympathy. This paved the 
way to the riot two months later,—that ‘‘ Boston Gentle- 
men’s Mob”, which hustled Garrison through the streets, 
a rope around his body, and saved his neck by committing 
him to jail on a warrant that he, with some twenty ladies 
of the Woman’s Anti-Slavery Society, ‘‘a riot did cause and 
make, to the terror of the good people of the Common- 
wealth, and against the peace and dignity of the same” ! 
It was jailing the man who after the Faneuil Hall meeting 
had published in open letters to the chief speakers there,— 
‘* | mean to make your harangue of signal use in the anti- 
slavery struggle. . . . The meeting will in the sequel 
prove of more benefit to our cause than forty anti-slavery 
lectures and twice that number of tracts. . . . I cannot 
pause, I cannot slumber, I am ready for attack and will 
admit of no truce and of no compromise. The war is a 
. war of extermination ; and I will perish before an inch 
shall be surrendered, seeing that the liberties of mankind, 
the happiness and harmony of the universe, and the 
authority and majesty of Almighty God, are involved in 
the issue. . . . The success of any great moral enterprise 
does not depend upon. numbers. Slavery will be overthrown 
before a majority of all the people shall have called volun- 
tarily, and on the score of principle, for its abolition.” 
Little use to set the street a-howl at him! And asuit of 
clothes with ‘a happy night or two in jail was cheap price 
to pay for Phillips, Sumner, Bowditch, all three largely 
secured to anti-slavery by this mob. 

In 1836 more mobs and Reign of Terror, while seventy 
anti-slavery apostles hold conference and drill themselves 
in arguments with which to make and to convert new mobs. 
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In 1837 still mobs; therefore that year in Boston, ‘‘ no 
single church, no hall of any magnitude can be obtained 
on any terms”; so the Anti-Slavery Society meets in a 
stable loft, and adjourns to the hall of the House of the 
Representatives, where Garrison is repeatedly cheered! 
‘When Boston votes, the Anti-Slavery Society goes into a 
stable,—when the State votes, it goes into the State 
House.” That shows the leaven working. So do many 
other signs. Eight hundred societies now,—‘‘ one formed 
for every day of last year”. Congress passes gag-laws, but 
John Quincy Adams, ‘‘the old man eloquent”, braves 
them down, standing for the liberty of speech. In Massa- 
chusetts ‘‘ Clerical Appeals” and ‘‘ Pastoral Letters” try 
to draw allies from Garrison, but the appeals of the two 
Grimke sisters, from South Carolina, draw fresh multitudes 
around him and toward a brand-new heresy almost as dan- 
gerous as his, namely that a woman had a right to speak 
in public. Thus began our still continuing ‘‘ Woman’s 
Rights movement”. Lovejoy, the abolition editor, was 
this year murdered by the mob in Alton, IIl., and Boston 
responded to the murder with another Faneuil Hall meet- 
ing,—this the glorious one which Channing summoned 
and which Phillips by his burning speech made memorable; 
that speech which fulfilled Garrison’s prediction made two 
short years before, ‘‘ The cause of the bleeding slaves shall 
yet be pleaded in Faneuil Hall in tones as thrilling,- in 
language as stirring, in eloquence as irresistible, as were 
ever heard within its walls.” One more great outrage 
marked the next year, 1838, and this time the scene shifted 
to Philadelphia. The mob there burnt Pennsylvania Hall 
to the ground the night after the abolitionists who built 
it had dedicated it to free speech for all noble causes. Pos- 
sibly it best served its mission so. Its owners watched it 
burn, the next morning continued their dedication-meeting 
in its ashes, finished their business and adjourned. And 
then the northern mobs grew tired! 

But now in a new sense, and a harder sense to Garrison, 
came ‘‘ battle years”. While the band was little, he was 
undisputed leader and all plans were his. As it grew, with 
many friends came many minds. Garrison, an earnest 
evangelical in theology, had based his anti-slavery crusade 
upon the Bible,—‘‘ The last great reform the world is 
likely to see based on the Bible”, his boys say in their pre- 
face; and even as late as 1839 one of his friends retorted to 
a charge of infidelity, ‘‘If to quote the Bible at almost 
every other sentence, if to fashion a man’s style of writing 
after the Bible, if to refer to the Bible perpetually, consti- 
tutes infidelity, then is Garrison an infidel and the 
‘Liberator’ an infidel paper.” But of necessity he was 
by churchly standards quite unorthodox in his interpreta- 
tions of the Bible. And radicalism in one direction led 
him towards néw views in many directions; led him, first, 
to ‘‘ anti-sabbatarianism ”; then to “‘ perfectionism.”’, which 
involved independence of clergy and ordinances; then to 
‘‘woman’s rights”; and then toa ‘‘ non-resistant ” doctrine 
so extreme that it disallowed appeal to courts, disallowed 
voting, disallowed all human government inasmuch as 
human government is founded on or is secured by force. 
‘* Man can never originate a moral obligation.” But moral 
obligation, the ‘‘ higher law”, God’s government, was the 
only rule and law he recognized. With this extreme of 
non-resistance he safe-guarded his extreme of invective. 
It rendered it honest for him to say while branding men 
with his denuneiations, few but he could say it honestly, 


“It is simply by the foolishness of preaching that we 


expect, to triumph”. . . ‘‘ The spirit of non-resistance and 
forgiveness is omnipotent.” 

Here were half a dozen grounds on which now one and © 
now another comrade had to halt and refuse to follow their 
leader. How could the clergy and church members of that 
day follow one who said, ‘‘ No man who has not consecrated 
all his time to the service of God has ever consecrated a 
seventh part of it” ? ‘‘ My own religious views are very 
simple, but they make havoc of all sects and rites and 
ordinances of the priesthood of every name and order.” 
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‘In Christ Jesus all stated observances are so many self- 
imposed and unnecessary yokes; prayer and worship are 
all embodied in that pure, meek and childlike state of 
heart which affectionately and reverently breathes but one 
tition, ‘ Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven’. 
eligion is nothing but love—perfect love toward God and 
toward man—without formality, without hypocrisy, with- 
out partiality ; depending upon no outward form to pre- 
serve its vitality or prove rts existence.” ‘‘ The church 
ought not to be regarded and treated as the church of 
Christ, but as the foe of freedom and humanity and pure 
religion, so long as it occupies its present position.” 

Accordingly, as early as 1835 a germ of anti- Garrison 
anti-slavery appeared. In 1837, Elizur, Wright and Goodell 
were revolting on religious grounds. ‘Two years more and 
the ‘‘ political” abolitionists had broken loose and were 

ressing to the front. In vain Garrison urged that push- 
ing the question into politics would lower the cause, would 
taint the motives of its advocates, would lessen its moral 
converting power. Complaints of ‘‘ Garrison idolatry” 
grew bitter. Birney almost invited him to leave! Old com- 
rades call him ‘‘ whipmaster general”’, ‘‘ king of day ”, ‘‘a 
Napoleon”, he wears the triple crown”, he is ‘‘ abolition 
personified and incarnate.” He could not help being that 
last, and he could no more compromise convictions as to 
right methods of abolition than as to the necessity of 
abolition. In 1840 the trouble culminated,—there was 
schism in the anti-slavery ranks. New organizations were 
formed, new papers were started, and the ‘‘ Third Party ” 
folk in New York, headed by Stanton, Holley and Birney, 
were putting up presidential candidates. A few years later 
they were to become the “‘ Liberty” party, then the “‘ Free 
Soil ” party; then the ‘‘ Republican” party, and then came 
Lincoln—War—Emancipation ! 

Great grief this alienation, worse grief this schism was 
to Garrison. ‘l’o his mind it set back everything by years 
and years. And though nothing disturbed the placid deeps 
of his faith, his sorrow could hardly have been the sorrow 
of sweetness in days when he wrote, ‘“‘In our meetings 
we denounce New Organization as the worst form of pro- 
slavery”! At this moment .of disappointment our two 
present volumes of the Life end, or, more precisely, they 
show him crossing once more to England to take part in 
the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention,—and, on arriving 
there, refusing to take part in it because the Convention 
excluded from membership Lucretia Mott and the other 
women delegates whom America had sent with him. The 
odd effect of this refusal was to make the Convention 
memorable not in the history of the Anti-Slavery, but in 
that of the Woman’s Rights reform. W. ©. G. 


Gontribufed Wrticles. 


HYMN, 


Written for the Dedication of All Souls Church, Chicago. 


Like stars upon a troubled sea 
Shine out the altars fair, 
Where longings of the centuries 
Have voiced themselves in prayer. 
A guide to tempted, wandering hearts, 
A strength in sorrow’s hour, 
A peace within the common lives 
They touched with holy power. 


We seek the good those altars held, 
Yet read their message clear, 
To loyally receive the light 
God sends us now and here. 
Within these walls may worship fill 
Our waiting souls anew, 
A present help within our lives 
o make them pure and true. 
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Eternal Life, whose love Divine 
Enfolds us each and all, 

We know no other truth than Thine, 
We heed no other call. 

O may we serve in thought and deed 
Thy kingdom yet to be, 

When truth and righteousness and love 
Shall lead all souls to Thee. 


EmMA E. MAREAN. 


DEDICATION OF A CHURCH. 


The following service was used in the dedication of All Souls 
Church, Chicago, October 12, and the Unity Chapel at Helena, 
Wis., in August last: 

MINISTER.—Let us dedicate this House to the reverent 
search for Truth. May its doors be ever open to truth- 
seekers, and to its pulpit may truth-tellers be ever welcome. 

Prop.Le.—To the service of the Truth that maketh free 
we dedicate this House. 

MINISTER. —Let us dedicate this House to the religion 
of Righteousness. May it be a guide to the erring, a 
strength in hours of temptation, and a light to those who 
sit in darkness. 

PropLe.—To that service of Righteousness which createth 
clean hearts and giveth the beauty of holiness, we dedicate 
this House. 

MINISTER.—Let us dedicate this House to the religion 
of Love. Here let no man be stranger. Here may the 
new commandment, which Jesus gave, never grow old,— 
** Love one another ”. 

PreorLe.—To the fellowship of hearts, the gospel of 
Universal Brotherhood, and to the bearing of one another’s 
burdens, we dedicate this building as our Church-Home 
and name it ‘‘ All Souls Church”. 

MINISTER.—To the memory of dear ones, to the defend- 
ers of the nation’s righteousness, to the prophet-souls of 
all ages, to him who died upon the cross in love to God 
and love to man, let us dedicate our House. 

PEOPLE.—T* the sanctity of home ties, to the honoring 
of our country, to an ever growing Christianity, and to 
the cause of Universal Religion, we dedicate this House. 

MINISTER.—Let us dedicate this House to worship. 
Here may that Presence be sought, found and felt, who is 
above All and through All and in us All, and may the 
great Name be here spoken,—God, Our Heavenly Father. 

PrOPLE.—To Reverence, Thanksgiving and Praise, we 
dedicate this House. And to God be the Kingdom, the 
Power and the Glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


MINISTER.—Here may little children be led into the 
ways of wisdom and the paths of peace. Here may the 
mature be reminded of those things that endure. And 
hither may the aged turn their steps to find the rest of 
God. Here may babes be brought to their consecration. 
Here may marriage vows be sanctified. And here may the 
shadows of death be lifted. 

PrOoPLE.—“‘ Suffer the little ones to come unto me, for 
of such is the kingdom of hea¥en.”* 

‘“‘God setteth the solitary in families.” 

‘‘’'The things which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal.” 

And the grave shall have no power, for ‘‘ Death is 
swallowed up in victory ”’. 

ALL.—Father, sanctify this House, that it may be to us 
and our children’s children a House of God, a Gate of 
Heaven. a 

Establish, O Lord, the work of our hands: Yea, the work 
of our hands establish thou it. Amen. 


, | 
How shall we free ourselves from envy? So long as we 
attack it directly we shall never be free from it. e must 


ao to be satisfied with ourselves. But this is hard and 
ong. 
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FINANCIAL EXHIBIT OF ALL SOULS CHURCH. 


In view of the wide-spread generosity that has made the 
above church possible, it is but just to this constituency 
that the following business reports should be given 
publicity. 


REPORT OF BUILDING COMMITTEE TO ALi SOULS CHURCH. 


At a meeting of a committee, held in March last, the 
contract of All Souls Church was let to Messrs. Clark & 
Findley for %9,850.00, not including architect’s fees. 
Ground was broken on the 29th of March. By subsequent 
adiditions and alterations Messrs. Clark & Findley were 
allowed: 

For enlargement and deepening of basement...... $100.00 

For substituting pressed brick and changing con- 

GHG. GE vicdapectecsapcccccssecesued bees sbebdbecceksnscesdes ce 125.00 
For extra carpenter work, et............s000 seeeeees 130.00 
Extras allowed by your committee in painting, 

plastering, plumbing and gas-fitting.................. 36.00 
Additions and alterations made in steam heating 75. 
BEEUIONOS © WOOD oc ccccccccdscccdocp voces sccbeccesy’ cbebbeee 500.00 

making the entire cost of building amonnt to ten thousand 

eight hundred and sixty-six dollars ($10,866), an itemized 
account of which will be found with your committee. 

This is exclusive of the furnishing, which is otherwise pro- 

vided for. 

The money for the construction of this building has been 
provided as follows: Ten thousand two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars ($10,225) has been raised by Rev. Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones, the pastor, and the balance of six hundred 
and forty-one dollars ($641) have been provided for by the 
trustees of All Souls Church. 

All of which your committee respectfully submit. 

: FD. PATTERSON, 
Chairman of Building Committee. 


REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES. 


CuicaGco, ILu., OCTOBER 12, 1886. 


The trustees of All Souls Church have the following 
report, which they respectfully submit. The society, which 
began four years ago without organization or property, finds 
itself in possession of property amounting ?to the sum of 
$20,861.43. 

This property is divided as follows: 


REET wovindachtuceidtaasesecstes curiecesede tees $ 8,145.43 
ESUUSC EM, COBGITE 0 0000 ccccccsccescccesétces cnsseeees 10,866.00 
IE BEN os cho nsss scncunegent iedeninrans 1,850.00 


Of this property the members of your congregation have 
contributed the following amounts: | 
EE SINS Ae as lent bans 004 Se cdsnceccccscndectoes 


$5,645.43 

ate Ba. SRR eee 1,793.00 
WN hak oer 1,850.00 
MOIR OOM Cobia iincic bigssc ccc cccccecessececcsecsvcs $9,288.43 


We are under many obligations for the generous contri- 
butions to our Building Fund from our outside friends and 
also to the American Unitarian Association for the contri- 
bution of $2,500, which is invested in 20 feet of our lot. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

F. D. PATTERSON, 
Chairman. 


REPORT OF FURNISHING FUND. 


The total amount subscribed to the furnishing fund is 
$1,717.49, all of which, except $48.50, has been collected 
on to the treasurer. Of this amount, we have 
already expended about $1,325, leaving now on hand about 
$350. In addition to this amount we need, in order to 
finish the basemént and furnish the church parlors, $800. 
Our most pressing need is to finish the basement, which 
will cost $550. We shall not begin this work until the 


amount is either earned or subscribed. 
Mrs. M. D. Wars, 
Chairman of the Furnishing Fund. 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE ON THE BUILDING 
FUND OF ALL SOULS CHURCH. 


Read at the dedication of the church building October 
12, 1886. 

Your committee appointed to examine and report upon 
the subscriptions, vouchers, and condition of the building 
fund of All Souls church respectfully submit the follow- 


ing : 
Total amount of subscriptions, including in- 
CONGUE COLIDCCON 6 cin otis csecckcgdccscdocscdndcoctén $10,353.17 
This amount was derived from the following sources, and 
is designated as: : 
First. Unity Church Fund, being subscrip- 
tions from members of Unity Church.... 
Second. Church of the Messiah Fund, bein 
subscriptions from n:embers of the Church 
OL CinO Bases te eccckipecssedhsctbcssendse 
Third. Third Church Fund, being sub- 
scriptions from members of the Third 
CR Giestietiventin Rae AH, 
Fourth. Saratoga Fund, being the result of 
an appeal by the Rev. J. Ll. Jones, Pastor, 
to the Delegates of the National Conference 
at Saratoga in the summer of 1884........... 
Fifth. All Souls Fund, being subscriptions 
from Our OWN MEMDbETS ..........6+-ceeeeeeeeeees 
Sixth. Chicago Fund, being from people not 
connected with any Unitarian organization 
Seventh. Unity Fund, being from subscribers 
and readers of UNITY, the periodical which 
Die Dated COR sa seis cknnsic dgnddesbwets de qevsetin 
Eighth. Interest collected..............-..s+00++. 


This amount, $10,353.73, comes from 514 subscriptions, 
and from about 500 subscribers. All the States in the 
Union, and some of the Territories, are represented therein. 

Four thousand one hundred and eleven dollars and 
ninety cents of this sum, representing most of the contri- 
butions of the three Chicago Unitarian churches, and the 
Saratoga Fund, is secured by mortgage to the American 
Unitarian Association, as per agreement, if ever the society 
ceases to exist or fails to use it for Unitarian purposes. 


J. M. WARE, 
M. Mdiepeed Committee. 


$2,666.00 


531.00 


384.00 


640.90 


1,793.00 
326.00 


OUR FUNERAL CUSTOMS AND SOME SUG- 
GESTED REFORMS. 


We give the pene extract from a recent sermon by F. L. 
Hosmer, printed in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. The sermon was 
preached on the Sunday following the National Convention of Un- 
dertakers in that city. 

I have often conducted service when I could not see 
one of the mourners and could not be sure that what I 
spoke was heard by them. It has seemed to me sometimes 
as if I and those about me were holding a funeral service 
vicariously for the absent family; and at the same time, all 
this was not the choice of the family so much as the seem- 
ing necessity from the theory of the average undertaker, 
too commonly accepted at large, that the occasion was pri- 
marily for those less near, and secondarily for the imme- 
diate household. Weddings and funerals have this in com- 
mon, that they are specially family occasions and are so to 
be regarded, though in the one case a larger circle is gath- 
ered to rejoice and in the other to weep with the next of 
kin. And how would it seem if at a wedding the main 
rooms were abandoned to the guests and the minister con- 
ducted the service in their presence while the household 
sat hidden or apart? Except for the familiarity of custom 
I think the very frequent arrangements of the funeral 
would strike us almost as strangely. What suggestions 
would I make toward a tenderer and truer usage? This: | 
would have the main room, the best for the purpose, re- 
served for the body, yet pleasing and tenderly impressive 
in death. In this room I would have the family and rela- 
tives gather—alone if they prefer it so. But are there not 
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some life-long ee eens, who also are very dear friends, or 
are there not the few very intimate family friends, though 
not of kin yet nearer than some of those akin, and with 
whom the memories that now throng make the associations 
of the past the more tender and strong? ‘Their place may 
most fitly be with the nearest, and there always seems to 
me something specially grateful in this, if there be room. 
Then let other available room be given to the friends 
less near, the gathered neighbors and acquaintance of the 
family. If there be little such, very well. That is the 
best that convenience allows. Few houses are adapted to 
large gatherings. But it is enough if all be given that can 
be spared. 

Again, with this arrangement the service should be read 
and spoken in the direct presence of this central group, 
not to the forgetting of the larger company, but in wit- 
ness that this is first of all a household service. It can al- 
ways be made more simple and tender so. 

As to the character of the service, this can be left to the 
requirements of the particular occasion. Those verses that 
touch the great common thought of death belong properly 
to every funeral, and many of them have added impress- 
iveness in that they have voiced the human heart through 
the ages and have become almost sacramental, ‘‘ Words 
that have drawn transcendent sweetness up from the best 
passion of all bygone time.” Yet often, too, a newer and 
nearer utterance, a simple poem or hymn, will come with 
as devout a touch and even more tenderness. Room must 
be allowed for those variations which circumstances 
prompt. For this reason all set and prescribed liturgies 
at times fail. The impressive and in many respects beau- 
tiful service of the English liturgy seems to me often in- 
adequate and foreign. At the end of a long and happy 
life gratitude seems more in keeping than the complaint 
over the brevity of our days, and the statement that be- 
yond the seventy years man’s strength is labor and sorrow 
sounds not well at the close of a career vigorous and full 
of blessing beyond fourscore. A child’s burial service 
would seem properly to differ in its liturgy from that of an 
aged person, and that of one released from lingering and 
patiently borne disease, from that of one stricken down in 
the full strength of his day. One thing I want to say 
here. I have felt, time and again, as 1 have stood by the 
coffin of a person full of years, and known by many pres- 
ent as I have not known him, how much a few informal 
words from such would add to the service, voice the mem- 
ory and affection of the friendly company, and fall sweeter 
than garlands upon the silent bier. I have sometimes 
been present at such a service, where several voices spoke 
their tribute, and the minister’s was but one of these. But 
custom has hitherto been too tyrannous to make a layman’s 
voice familiar af such times.. But if by force of circum- 
stances one may not have his own minister and friend, or one 
who stands in some known sympathy, if he must else call upon 
an entire stranger, and stranger to the déceased, if, as very 
likely, that stranger may represent views of human life 
and death widely at variance with those of the circle to 
which he would be called—then by all means it would seem 
to me to be the one proper and grateful thing to ask a lay 
friend to conduct the funeral service. If, while holding 
this place as your minister, I were to be beyond your call 
when death had come into one of our houses, and there 
were no minister in the city whom you felt near to-you in 
that hour, there are those in this congregation on whose 
lips the service might come with far more sympathy and 
affection and fitness altogether, than to call in one whom 
you never knew and do not sympathize with simply because 
he is a clergyman by profession. The law requires a burial 
permit. It does not require a funeral service. Neither, 
according to our Protestant views, does the salvation of 
the departed soul depend upon a clergyman’s ministration. 
But such a service is in fitting respect, and such a service 
is a comfort to all our hearts, and for that we have it. 
Better the voice of a lay friend a thousand times, I should 
say, than that of an entire stranger, with no special 
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sympathies, coming simply as a semi-priest. Nor would 
Tol a you, I trust, if so called upon, feel that you could 
not conduct a proper service beside the bier of a fellow 
mortal. 

And now from the service and the farewell look, to the 
final disposition of the body. Of the method of crema- 
tion as compared with burial in the earth I cannot here 
speak at length. Much has of late been written in com- 
mendation of the former process, and its advocates seem to 
be increasing. Chapels with crematory attached have 
already been erected in a few places in this country, and 
more are likely to follow. Every new example will make 
departure from the established usage easier and lead to 
more. By this process the return of ‘‘ ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust” is the more speedily accomplished, and if 
we but stop to consider it calmly, not less gratefully to 
thought and feeling than by slow corruption in the earth. 
I was glad in the one example I have known, alread 
yeleesed to, to experience nothing repellent, nothing aal- 
culated to shock the tenderest feelings above the associa- 
tions of earth burial. As you know, cremation was the 
universal practice of the Greeks and Romans at the 
beginning of our era, though among both peoples earth 
burial had earlier prevailed. The usage of centuries has 
given us associations with the latter form and these asso- 
ciations will long stand with the many against cremation. 
Perhaps yet stronger will be the forms of church liturgies, 
which are based upon earth burial, and whose order is slow 
of change. I only desire this morning that my passing 
word may make final disposition of the decaying body by 
cremation less abborrent to any of you to whom it has 
hitherto seemed thus, and so facilitate its introduction 
wherever people shall prefer it. 

Turning now to the burial, I may say that one advance 
has been made in recent years toward reason and propriety 
here. It is very common now to announce that the burial 
will be private. I look for further improvement here. I 
think the time will come when the service at the grave, or at 
least a service at the receiving tomb, will be dispensed 
with; when the service at the home will stand as the last 
formal word; and when the consignment of the body to 
the earth will be given in charge of near friends, or the 
male members of the family. I have knewn this some- 
times to be done. On a beautiful day like this, the air 
soft and the sunshine lying all about, I can see something 
tender and gratifying in the group of nearest friends gath- 
ered at the open grave to leave there the familiar form, in 
silence or with a few words of prayer and benediction. But 
in all that custom has gathered about our funeral forms I 
know of nothing more unreasonable, more objectionable in 

any ways, and altogether less satisfying to the friends, 
than the standing by the wintry — or in the chill damp 
of the chapel or tomb, to add to the service that has already 
commemorated the dead at the home. When we consider 
how often it is that delicate women are here, and aged men, 
how that many of the little company are worn with watch- 
ing and care and grief, and are thus peculiarly exposed to 
injury ; when we consider that, with this danger in view, 
they often do not leave their carriages, but simply look at 
the open tomb or grave—reason and affection alike suggest 
a discontinuance of this practice, and the commitment of 
the body-to its final place under the guidance of afew 
friends or nearest of male kin. Circumstances of course 
may modify this, as they modify every usage. I am only 
considering the general observance. 

Before closing, there is one point of this general subject 
which cannot properly be passed over, though the most 
delicate to touch upon of all; but recalling what I have 
earlier said, that I am speaking to-day of our general social 
usages, you will allow me to touch upon it without offense. 
I refer to the complete change of costume to the heavy 
funereal black on the death of a near relative—a change 
which I have ample reason to believe is not always made 
from choice, but from the exactions of custom, and fear 
lest one should be misunderstood if it were not conformed 
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to. Wherever this is the real preference of a person and 
more grateful to the feelings, by all means let it be done. 
Let the freedom to follow usage in this matter be as full 
as the freedom to depart from it. But let the freedom to 
depart from the usage be also as full as the freedom to fol- 
low it. One would naturally dress more quietly and soberly 
under the touch of sorrow. And our mourning apparel in 
its most marked forms is but the exaggeration of a perfectly 
natural and simple impulse. It may be said also that our 
life is, in some measure, helpfully impressed by forms. But 
it may be properly questioned if our present usage in this 
respect becomes that higher faith which sorrows ‘‘ not as 
those without hope”’, and whether more frequent depart- 
ures from such usage would not be a gain in many respects. 
Certain it is that at present it lays heavy exactions upon 
families of humble means, and adds to that expenditure 
upon the dead which should rather go to the needs of the 
living, and whose lessening is just now one of the much 
needed reforms in our funeral practices. Accordingly I 
am always glad when I see persons of established social 
position and influence, persons whose action can be sup- 
posed to flow from no other motive than their sense of pro- 
priety and right, setting the example of independence in 
these matters and thus making it easier for others to do 
the like. ‘There is an increasing number of such today. 

And now, friends, I leave this subject and such sugges- 
tions as I have offered upon it. As I have said before, so 
in closing Jet me say again, in these things which are not 
matters of morals, or only indirectly so, but rather of indi- 
vidual judgment and taste, let each be fully persuaded in 
his own mind. Let him have and follow that which is most 
acceptable to him. The best usage would be bad if it were 
made a law to all. Only if you have found yourselves in 
bono J with any of the suggestions given, if they approve 
themselves to your judgment, then remember that custom 
springs from individual example and that its making lies 
partly in you. 
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THE THIRD ANNUAL REPORT TO THE ILLI- 
NOIS UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


HELD IN ALL Sovuts CHuRcH, CHICAGO. 


By its secretary, J. R. Effinger. 


At the last meeting of this Conference, one year ago, at 
Geneva, it was unanimously resolved that the name of the 
Conference be changed from Illinois Liberal Fraternity 
to Illinois Conference of Unitarian and other Independent 
Societies. On the thirty-first day of October, 1885, the 
Conference, under its new name, became a legal entity 
under the great seal of the State of Lllinois. 

In taking its new name, the Conference meant to take 
no new departure, but first to obviate the technical diffi- 
culties which had stood so obstinately in the way of incor- 

oration, under the old name, and second, to place itself 

y name more directly in line with the other Unitarian 
state organizations of the west. All that its former name 
stood for of liberality and fraternity and loyalty to religion 
it brings over into the new name, and it has gained, we 
trust, greater practical efficiency by the change. 

Its board of directors have held four meetings during 
the year—the first time in its history that so much b:si- 
ness method has marked its proceedings. By-Law No. 1— 
the first paragraph of which reads, ‘**‘ Any person muy be- 
come a life member of this Conference by the payment of 
twenty-five dollars in one sum and an annual member by 
the payment of one dollar ”—has not had half the atten. 
tion it deserves, in spite of our good resolves to the con- 
trary. And asa consequence, our treasurer has had but 
little revenue from this source. ‘But in the better busi- 
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ness organization and methods of the Conference your 
secretary has felt the ground surer under his feet and has 
had less, anxiety than formerly about ways and means, 
and greater opportunity to go about his legitimate busi- 
ness as your missionary agent. 

The sum of the year’s work is as follows : 


Number of miles traveled ....................... 7,530 
4 $$) || PENCOS  WMEOOG boss sscseccccssccsee. 14 
sa ‘* sermons and addresses ........... 71 
‘Tracts and papers distributed.................. «974 
Receipts from the field .................-000+. $276.53 
EXPENSES. 
pe RYE npr std Beer ye eoey es $164 46 
PORT 50k cd ii sc tccesabeccusdicevese 6 58 
PPC 66055 cescecdesstecdddgoveesieee. 4 75 
Recording articles of incorpo- 
PREIOIN 56. i edbitddbidhe sdsies Se 90 


$176 69-176 69 

Receipts have exceeded expenses in the field work by 
ninety-nine dollars and eighty-four cents ($99.84). Of 
the fourtgen places visited eight were established churches, 
where I went, according to the plan suggested at our Con- 
ference last year, to carry the story of my missionary work. 
I found it only necessary to tell this story to secure the 
hearty interest and sympathy of our people generally. I 
regret that I had not time and opportunity to visit every 
church within the state and so connect it in a vital way 
with our missionary activity. Whatever may be true of 
other states, we are certainly strong enough in Illinois to 
have a distinct state consciousness and state responsibility 
in our missionary work, and in proportion as this is de- 
veloped the work will go forward successfully. When our 
fifteen parishes come to feel all together that the work of 
extending the faith so dear to us is their work, they will 
not only do more to cultivate the waste places but they 
will find new life-blood coursing through their own veins. 
One great.benefit to accrue from state conferences is in this 
concentration of effort within given lines, thus avoiding 
that dissipation of energy which comes of the attempt to 
cultivate all outof doors. I look forward to the time when 
we shall have not one but two Conferences in this great 
empire of Illinois, the two dividing the territory equally 
between them, each larger than the present one and doing “ 
more missionary work. | 

And here I should like to make a suggestion. I think 
it would promote the organic life and growth of this Con- 
ference, if your secretary’s report, from year to year, should 
include within its scope the condition and actual working 
force of our established churches. ‘To this end the condi- 
tion of each church should be ascertained, as far as could 
be stated in reply to a printed form of questions which this 
Conference might authorize. ‘The success of this arrange- 
ment would depend apon the co-operation of the ministers 
of the state, and this might be secured by the recommenda- 
tion of the Conference in the form of a resolution. 

Of the half dozen remaining places visited during the 
year, which constitute strictly the missionary field, I de- 
sire to speak somewhat particularly, to answer, if I can, 
the question that naturally arises, ‘‘ What have you done?” 

The monthly meetings begun last year at 


MATTOON 


have been continued. At the expiration of the year, last 
May, a church meeting was called and the question of con- 
tinuing the services was submitted. The response was 
unanimous to go on and if possible increase the number of 
services. A subscription was taken up to defray the ex- 
penses, which showed a slight advance on the former one, 
and the amount was nearly doubled in case I could visit 
them twice a month. Considering the depressed and dis- 
organized state in which I found them one year before, and 
having held but twelve services in the place, this seems an 
encouraging increase of.interest. The trustees have recently 
rented their church for five days in the week to the Mattoon 
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School Board for the use of the High School. For this 
they receive three hundred dollars per annum, which they 
are expending in repairs and permanent improvements on 
the property. It will be worth all the effort this Confer- 
ence can put forth to save the Mattoon church from any 
further lapse into decay. We should stand unflinchingly 
by such men as Judge Bennett, T. P. C. Lane, B. B. 
Shinn and others in their desire and willingness to do what 
they can to sustain the Unitarian name in Mattoon. They 
are not, and will not, for some time be able to take care of 
themselves. It is often harder to resurrect a dead church 
than to form a new one, but it does seem that in a place of 
seven thousand inhabitants, where we have a church prop- 
erty valued at ten thousand dollars and a nucleus of good 
men and women, we ought to hold on while there is any 
chance of success. But for the fostering hand of this Con- 
ference Unity Church of Mattoon would still be sleeping 
its long sleep. We must prevent, if possible, its relapse 
into its former condition, and help it to grow strong and 
self-sustaining. 
TREMONT 


has bravely held its own in spite of many drawbacks. It 
has, again this year, as in former years, been weakened by 
the removal of several important members, so that the 
probability of its becoming self-sustaining is more remote 
than before. 

The monthly meetings, however, have gone on regularly, 
and its business side has been managed with the utmost 
promptness and faithfulness. When a church social or 
festival is announced the people turn out to a—woman 
and do their part nobly. This church well illustrates what 
a few resolute women can do. but for them the last three 
years of Unitarian work in Tremont could not have been 
done. They have kept the movement steady when re- 
moval after removal threatened to engulf it. 

I am now hoping to attach Tremont to the Bloomington 
parish, which is within an hour’s ride by rail. If this can 
be done and Tremont can be served regularly by the 
Bloomington minister, I shall regard it as the best arrange- 
ment that can be made. For the sake of some who may 
not know I will add, that in Tremont we have a neat 
little church entirely out of debt, and that the parish con- 
sists of a number of excellent families in the village and 
surrounding country, and that its history runs back some 
forty years. 


WARREN 


in Joe Daviess county, near the Wisconsin line, I intro- 
duce to you to-day for the first time in my annual report. 
Eight months ago my attention was called to this place, 
where, some months previous, several meetings had been 
held by Mr. Sunderland and others. 

I arranged for a meeting which led to a series of three 
or four meetings, and this again led to a business organiza- 
tion for the support of monthly meetings, which still con- 
tinue. ‘The interest there, is in the hands of some of the 
best and most influential people of the town. A local 
committee of arrangements makes the announcements, 
provides the hall, looks after the singing and pays the bills. 
At the last meeting they elected delegates to represent the 
movement in this Conference, and they propose to orga- 
nize a committee for charitable work the coming winter, 
which looks like the beginning of a- healthy church life. 
They have issued a card announcing their services, in a 
brief paragraph or two giving a stranger some idea of the 
work they desire todo. Nora, some three miles away, is 
interested and was represented by a half dozen of its 
people—one, a iitlosenhic blacksmith, makin the distance 
on foot. ‘This seems a promising outlook for a new Uni- 
tarian church in Illinois, perhaps for a circuit that will 
include the three towns—Galena, Nora and Warren. To 


EFFINGHAM 


invitation of Mrs. Kepley, our Unitarian 
issionary in that part of the state. I 


I went once b 
Temperance 
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preached once in the “Temple ” which she and her good 
husband built and freely offer to the service of truth and 
righteousness. She remarked that there was no place in 
Effingham where they could hold their temperance meetings 
and temperance Sunday-school, so they just bought one! 
I found her industriously circulating our literature, besides 
editing and publishing a temperance paper, and in this 
way doing the foundation work for a future Unitarian 
church in the land of Egypt. 

My mind has many times turned with interest to the 
University town of 

CHAMPAIGN. 


It is the seat of the Illinois State University, with from 
three to four hundred students. It has been my wish that 
a series of services might be inaugurated there as an ex- 
periment, running through several months and conducted 
in the main by the ministers of the state—Jones and 
Blake, Utter and Milsted, and all the rest. One of the 
trustees of the university, with whom I have talked on the 
subject, thinks that this arrangement ought to be brought 
about, and that many of the students and some of the 
professors would be interested in such a movement. We 
might thus hope to secure one more university center for 
permanent work of the best kind. But it would be neces- 
sary for me to assume all the expenses of these meetings 
for the peers, and that I am unable to do without special 
help. ‘The university town of Illinois should not be with- 
out its Unitarian herald to proclaim the gospel of a rational 
religion. ‘The only access we have had so far has beer 
through the course of university sermons, one of which 
has been assigned annually to one of our ministers. 


SHEFFIELD, 


to which I gave considerable time last year, has been in 
such a healthy and encouraging state that I have visited it 
but once the past year. It has had the services of Dr. 
Gray, of Beardstown; of Miss Graves, of Chicago; of Mr. 
Frost, late of Meadville, and is now ready to settle a pastor 
if they can get one at a very moderate salary. Brother 
Fisher is being heard there at present. 


MOLINE 


sprang into life last winter in a most encouraging way. I 
had previously made two or three visits to the place, but 
felt that the minister of the neighboring city of se 
was in a better position to work up the interest there than 
any other person. And so it proved. Mr. Judy went 
there in the middle of winter and held meetings every 
Sunday night, attracting at first but very small audiences. 
As the weeks went on these audiences grew until they ran 
up to ninety or a hundred. There was soon manifest suf- 
ficient life and interest to organize a church which has 
been incorporated under the laws of the State. In this 
work I have given Mr. Judy all the aid possible, preaching 
there two or three times and visiting among the families 
ofthe new parish, at Mr. Judy’s request. Their meetings 
are held in the handsome Library Hall, of Moline, where 
also their Sunday-school, newly organized with a good 
working force, is held. One unusual and altogether hope- 
ful feature of this church is the fact that at the very out- 
set of their undertaking the women formed a kitchen gar- 
den association, rented rooms and fitted them up for their 
work, thus expressing their conviction that a church should 
stand for helpfulness, should take its place and part as one of 
the forces that make for social amelioration in the commu- 
| where it happens to be. 

n June Ist | entered the office of Western Secretary. 
But its duties, especially in the way of Sunday engage- 
ments, did not become sufficiently engrossing during that 
month to prevent my attending to the regular state engage- 
ments previously made. By working on through the six 
weeks’ vacation, granted me by the directors of the West- 
ern Conference, and aided, during a portion of the time, 
by Miss Mary H. Graves, J. B. Frost and Joseph Waite, I 
have been able to attend to the demands of the state work. 
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[t was only after full consultation with the Directors of 
this Conference and their entire approval, together with 
the fact that but three-fifths of my time is paid for by the 
Western Conference, that I undertook this double respon- 
sibility. 

My movements have been hampered as heretofore by 
insufficient resources. We have had a deficit in our treas- 
ury from year to year since missionary work began, which 
has made it imperative in your secretary to indulge in no 
expensive experiments in field work. It has thesclore been 
necessary to so arrange my engagements that they should 
pay my traveling expenses, and, if possible, do something 
towards making up the considerable deficiency in our 
treasury, caused by the failure of some of our churches to 
pay their apportionments, and so keep faith with the 
American Unitarian Association, whose help from year to 
year has been conditioned upon our meeting half the 
<—eeee of the work. 

nder these conditions my engagements the greater part 
of the time have been as fixed as those of any settled 
pastor. If it is a question in anybody’s mind whether it is 
worth while for your Secretary to give so large a part of 
time and service to three points, such as Mattoon, Tremont 
and Warren, I can only say that the matter would assume 
_a different aspect if seen from the Mattoon, Tremont or 
Warren point of view. 

The attendance in these towns would compare favorably 
with the attendance upon any of our established churches. 
Take Chicago, for example. Here we have four churches, 
with an average attendance say of 1,600, which is probably 
far in excess of the actual average. The senelaiion of 
Chicago may be reckoned at 700,000. This would give us 
one in every four hundred and thirty-seven and a half, in 
attendance upon our Unitarian churches in Chicago, where 
all the activities of church life are at work, and where, of 
course, we have the best ministers! 

Warren with a population of 2,000 gave us at my last 
visit an average of over forty, counting the morning and 
afternoon meetings. But call the general average there 
thirty, which I think is below the fact in the case, and we 
have one in every sixty-six and two-thirds of the population 
at our meeting, and that, too, with services but once a 
month. ‘This is more than six times better than Chicago. 

Compare Mattoon with Chicago. There in a population 
of 7,000 we have an average attendance of thirty at the 
monthly meeting. This gives us one in every two hundred 
and thirty-three and one-third of the population, which is 
twice as good as the Chicago average. And by the same 
rule the relative attendance in Tremont is better than that 
of Chicago. , 

Then is it not something to save our friends at these 
isolated points from discouragement and loss of interest, 
to save their children from growing up in ignorance of and 
outside the influence of our faith, to offset that coarse and 
destructive form of liberalism which propagates itself so 
rapidly among the less educatéd people who come out of 
orthodoxy, and to plant here and there, even in small 
places, new centers of life and thought which may in time 
develop into churches of our faith, and which everywhere, 
as a thoughtful friend in one of these towns assured me 
the other day, are modifying the harsh features of existing 
creeds and paving the way for higher social standards. If 
we are but patient and faithful through our day of small 
things, our work in this state must at last gather momen- 
tum and year by year show larger results. 


JOHN R. EFFINGER, 
Secretary I. U. C. 


‘ 

‘‘PEOPLE are always talking about originality; but what 
do they mean? As soon as we are born, the world begins 
to work upon us, and this goes on tothe end. And, after 
all, what can we call our own except energy, strength, and 
will? If I could give an account of all that I owe to great 
predecessors and contemporaries, there would be but a 
small balance in my favor.” —Goethe. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH SES- 


SION OF THE ILLINOIS UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE. 


Hetp 1n ALi Sovuts CHurcH, CHicaco, OcToBER 12, 
13, 14, 1886. 


The exercises of the Conference began auspiciously on 
Tuesday evening, October 12, with the dedication of All 
Souls Church. Brief addresses were given by Rev. Geo. 
A. Thayer, of Cincinnati; Rev. J. U. Learned, of St. 
Louis; Rev. T. B. Forbush, of Milwaukee; Mr. William 
Salter, of Chicago; Rev. David Utter, of Chicago ; Rev. 
James H. West, of Geneva, and Rev. Ida C. Hultin, of 
Algona, Iowa. Letters were presented from Revs. F. L. 
Hosmer, of Cleveland; Kristofer Janson, Minn. ; J. H. 
Crooker, Wis. ; C. J. K. Jones, Lonisville, Ky. ; John 
Tunis, Quincy, lll. ; H. M. Simmons, Minn. ; j. T. San- 
derland, Mich. ; Marion Murdock, Humboldt, lowa; 
Chester Covell, Buda, Ill.; J. L. Douthit, Shelbyville, 
Ill. ; Revs. Conklin and Adams, of the Universalist 
Church, Chicago, and L. P. Mercer, of the Swedenborgian 
Church, Chicago. 

After singing by the congregation addresses were de- 
livered by Col. Bundy, of the Religio-Philosophical 
Journal; J. M. Wanzer, of the Third Church, Chicago, 
and John Wilkinson, of Unity Church, Chicago. ‘The 
building and furnishing committees reported, offering the 
church as it stood before us, free of debt. The special 
service of dedication followed, led by the minister, J. LI. 
Jones, and responded to by the people. 

The scripture readings were by James Vila Blake, and 
the prayer of dedication by John R. Effinger. 

The singing of the doxology by the congregation and 
the benediction by the pastor closed the unique and inter- 
esting services. 

A devotional meeting at 9.30 a. mM. Wednesday, October 
13, was led by Rev. Florence Kollock, of Englewood. 

At 10.30 the Conference was called to order by the presi- 
dent, John A. Roche, of Chicago. A word of welcome 
from the parish, by J. Li. Jones, was responded to by the 
president of the Conference. The minutes of the previous 
meeting were read and approved. It was voted that a busi- 
ness committee of five be appointed by the chair. The 
reports of the treasurer, Mrs. M. A. Dow, and the secre- 
tary, John R. Effinger, were read and referred to the 
business committee. The chair announced the names of 
this committee as follows: J. Ll. Jones, J. V. Blake, Jud- 
son Fisher, Mrs. E. 'T. Leonard and Mrs. Whipple. 

The state work was discussed by Messrs. West, Fisher, 
Fyfe, of Pontiac, Jones, Blake and others. Representa- 
tives were present from thirty-six places, as follows: 


Boston, Mass. Algona, La. Sheffield, Ll. 
Brookfield, Mass. Humboldt, La. Pontiac, [1l. 
Covington, Mass. Washington, La. El Paso, M1. 
Meadville, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. Normal Park, Il. 
Cleveland, O. Alton, Dl. Princeton, Il. 
Cincinnati, O. Bloomington, Ll. Quincy, Il. 
Battle Creek, Mich. Buda, III. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Geneva, Ill. Chicago. 


Jackson, Mich. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cooksville, Wis. 
Lowa City, Ia. 
Mason City, Ia. 


Hinsdale, Il. 
Englewood, Ill. 


Ch. of The Messiah, 
Elgin, Il. é 


Unity Church, 
La Fox, Il. Third Church, 
Moline, U1. All Souls Church. 


At the noon hour, lunch was served by the ladies of All 
Souls Church. At 2 p.m. the conference was called to or- 
der by Eugene Lewis, Esq., of Moline. Rev. Judson 
Fisher, of Alton, read a paper on ‘“‘ Practical Religion”, 
which was discussed by Messrs. Forbush and Clute and 
Miss Hultin. | | 


James H. West, of Geneva, followed with a ron 


‘“‘The Work of a True Church”. The discussion of the 
paper was led by Mr. Clute and participated in by Mr. For- 
ush and others. Mr. W. B. Fyfe, of Pontiac, made an 
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enthusiastic address, raising the question, “‘What is the tary in making arrangements for a series of ten Saturday evening 


. ae. lectures and ten Sunday morning sermons to be given during the 
wre Py ith the Church?—What is the matter with the winter at the university town of Champaign. That this committee 


, solicit the co-operation of the ministers of the state; and if the 
G. W. Buckley, of Battle Creek, Mich., a new candidate sermons of such can be secured free of charge the co-operation and 


for the Unitarian ministry, was introduced to the confer- assistance of the American Unitarian Association to the extent of 
ence and gladly heard. | meeting the necessary expenses of hall, advertising and traveling. 
At eight in the evening President John A. Roche gave Resolved, That a committee of three, consisting of Mrs. J. LI. 


acco f the hi f itariani Jones, Chicago, Rev. T. H. Eddowes, Geneva, and Rev. Chester 
ver unt of the history of Unitarianism in Chicago. He Covell, of Buda, be appointed to prepare a brief history of the first 


said that James Follen was the pioneer of the cause, and fifty years of Unitarianism in Illinois; said history to contain a 
the first meetings were held’ in the City Saloon, which was compendium of the societies organized, together with a list of those 
situated where the building of the United States FE xpress workers into whose labors we now enter. That this brief history be 


: : published in pamphlet form in connection with the semi-centennial 
now stands. Rush R. Shippen, however, held the laboring address of the Rev. J. C. Learned, delivered before this Conference 


oar. Afterward the friends of Robert Collyer started the  jast evening. 

movement on the north side, but it was nearly ruined by Resolved, That this Conference recognize its indebtedness to the 
the war of the rebellion, in which the Unitarians took a _ faithful labors of our Secretary and Treasurer, and that the former 
very active part in hospital work. be requested to continue his services at $1,500 per year, for which 


: : he is to give two-fifths of his personal time for $1,000 per year, and 
Rev. John C. Learned, of St. Louis, preached a semi- to superintend, in connection with the Board of Directors, the invest- 


centennial discourse from the text Acts xiii, 46. His sub- ment of the remainder. 

ject was ‘‘ The Old Unitarianism and the New”. He read Resolved, That we extend cordial thanks to the American Unitarian 
as part of the gospel: ‘‘ Which now is a neighbor to him Association for its past support, and that we solicit its co-operation 
who fell among thieves?” and ‘‘ By this shall all men know in future on the same terms and to the same extent as last year. 


the - Resolved, That the Board of Directors be instructed to arrange for 
yo +e are My disciples,—if ye love one another.” He tne publication of an Illinois number of Unrry, containing as 
Cc 


by saying: ‘‘ The new church must assert that God full a report of these meetings and of its officers as is possible, and 
is to be honored and sought for in every pursuit and not in that the same be freely distributed among our parishes. 


the something technically called religion. The broad church Resolved, That the Conference gwen to on oe of its 
: ; Secretary the churches existing. We recommend him to visit as 
- the most — expression and the most effective —s* many of them as practicable, and to present at the next annual meet- 
— o a order. Ps 18 Spit mii gage er ing a report of their condition, based on personal observation. 

of ri us endeavor—a college of senti n ; ; . 

of i. All are taught to si Be the toon slanilieoaae A collection was taken which covered a small deficiency 
of each responsible act. All are taught to invest each Teported by the Treasurer, making the gross amount of 
daily deed with the garb of conscience which is the real eens — em 3 state more ern Ce er 
creative principle of religion, with the spirit that permits ee ig cam wel ee rae as cpap angeaggaay Pada atag ss eal 
of no isolation of human lives or calling, but with Divine °"°¢ by the Secretary and made a communication in refer- 
sympathy that links least with largest—finite with the 2° to the neglected condition of the grave of Theodore 
J tite. ® ; Parker at Florence, Italy, which secured the passage of the 


A fuller account of this interesting meeting will be pub- following resolution, offered by J. R. Effinger and seconded 


lished in pamphlet form. by J. Ll. Jones: a ETE - 
On Thursday morning, October 14, the devotional meet- Resolved, That the Illinois Unitarian Conference is in full eal 


. . pathy with any wish or efforts to honor the memory of Theodore 
ing was led by Rev. Ida C. Hultin, of Algona, Lowa. Parker, whose grave is truly a shrine of human liberty and religion 


At the close of this meeting President Roche called the and of American character and scholarship, and we think that the 
Conference to order. The business committee reported loving hearts of those whom he has helped ought properly to pre- 
through its chairman, Rev. J. Ll. Jones, the following reso- serve his resting place. 
lutions, which were adopted in the order in which they J. R. Effinger offered the following, which was adopted 
were read : by a rising vote: 

Resolved, That the Illinois Unitarian State Conference sends its ftesolved, That this Conference returns its sincere thanks to the 

g to the churches throughout the state with the hearty assur- men and women of All Souls Church for their graceful and hearty 
ance that this the twenty-fifth session of our organization has been _ hospitality, and we also offer to All Souls Church our hearty con- 
one that gives us abundant hope and hearty cheer. Our state work  gratulation on their triumphant completion of their beautiful church. 
last year has assumed more definite and encouraging shape than The election of officers resulted in the re-election of the 


ever before. Our financial exhibit is better than ever before. Ten : ; : 
out of our fifteen active societies have contributed to our treasury, old board, as follows: John A. Roche, Chicago, President; 


and we go forward into the next year to hold all the ground acquired John R. Effinger, Chicago, Secretary; Mrs. W. C. Dow, 
and to push forward. We appeal to all the churches totry todoa Chicago, Treasurer; Directors, J. R. Effinger, J. N. Sprigg, 
little better next year than last. J. V. Blake, Chester Covell, Mrs. W. C. Dow, . Ll. 


Resolved, That this Conference sends its greeting to the un- : 
churched throughout the state. e extend to you our religious Jones, J. A. Roche, G. W. Wheeler, Mrs. S. W. Conger. 


sympathy and co-operation. We believe the time has come to over- _ Rev. Mary H. Graves, Secretary of the Women’s Western 
look theological differences and names, and that men and women Conference, madea brief address, calling attention especially 
ought everywhere to unite in a common effort for purity and nobil- to the work of the Post-office Mission. 


ity in private life; justice and honesty in the state; sincerity, love, Rev. James Vila Blake, President of the Western Uni- 
and reverence in religion. 


Resolved, That we will work with you for the advancement of tarian Sunday -schoo | Society, presented its interests and 
truth rather than for the defense of dogma; for humanity rather Urged the churches of the conference to take these inter- 
than for any sect, and that we hold the name Unitarian in no nar- ests to heart in some practical way. He asked for dona- 
rower sense than that of an effort to unite the best methods and tions from the churches to the Sunday-school Society and 


spirit of all under a peace that may become universal. , 
Resolved, That this Conference sends its special greetings and en- suggested that an entertainment be given by our several 


couragement to the missions at Mattoon, ‘Fremont, Moline and Sunday-sehools during the winter, for the benefit of the 
Warren, and that we pledge to them the continued support and co- parent society. : : 

operation of this Conference, unti] they shall be able to stand alone The Conference ad journed at noon to enjoy an elegant 
and to return the help to others. lunch, served by the ladies of the church. | 


Resolved, That we commend to every minister the missionary ' 
needs of his vicinity, the organization of “ Unity Sunday Circles” At two p. m. the Conference was called to order, Rev. 


under lay administration, and the co-operation in such ministry of _ Chester Covell in the chair. After the singing of a h = 
the lay men and women in our parishes whose voices ought tobe @ paper was read on ‘‘'The Morality of Prohibition”, by 
heard more often in the interests of a faith that ought tomake them Eugene Lewis, Esq. A debate followed, in which Messrs. 


faithful. < Dy 
Resoleed, Thut 2 committee of five, consisting of the Rev. Jenkin Blake, Jones, Learned, Clute antl others participated. 


Lloyd Jones, Chicago; Judge Charles Bennett, Mattoon; J. N. A paper entitled “Soul in Nature” was read by Rev. at 
aprigé; <a Quincy; George A. Follansbee, Chicago; and Prof. 5. B. cor bush, of Milwaukee. A hymn was sung, tendet 
A. Forbes, Champaign, be appointed to co-operate with our secre- parting words were spoken, the doxology was sung, and the 
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Conference was declared adjourned. ‘The social re-union 
in the evening drew together a large company and made a 


happy conclusion to a delightful and helpful Conference. 
JoHN R, EFFINGER, 
Secretary. 


Dhe DHtludy Gable. 


Ancient Cities. From the Dawn to the Daylight. By William Bur- 
net Wright. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

The author of this little book is very modest. He says 
in his preface: ‘‘ Of these subjects 1 know only so much as 
is familiar to all mv ministerial brethren, and probably less 
than is known to most of them. ‘The purpose I have 
cherished is an humble one; so much so that even my ig- 
norance may, perhaps, have been more of a help than a 
hindrance toward its accomplishment. For I have simply 
tried to imitate the child who peers through an opened 
door, and, charmed by a glimpse of the wonders within the 
garden, calls others to come and see. I have neither hoped 
nor endeavored to do more than awaken in those whose 
attention has not been turned toward the subjects brought 
before them in these pages, an interest which may move 


- them to seek ampler information from those who are com- 


petent to give it.” 

Our judgment is that the book will really do a good deal 
more than this for readers,especially of the younger sort, into 
whose hands it may fall. And such a book is much needed 
just now, for on few subjects is there a greater gap between 
the knowledge of the well informed and of the common 
people, than in this matter of the history of these ancient 
cities. Our real knowledge concerning these old centers 
of civilization has been greatly augmented in recent times, 
and only slowly is this knowledge being popularized. 

The cities spoken of are: Ur, Nineveh, Babylon, Mem- 
— Alexandria, Petra, Damascus, Tyre, Athens, Rome, 
Samaria, Susa and Jerusalem. 


The Little Master. By J.T. Trowbridge. Boston: Lee and Shep- 
ard. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

This book may be said to have all the characteristics, 
good and had, of the several other books for young people 
by Mr. Trowbridge. But in this it seems really that the 
doubtful, or bad, characteristics predominate. ‘The ‘‘ Lit- 
tle Master” takes a country school, has difficulties of 
various kinds witn the committee and unruly boys, a 
rough and tumble fight in the school room, among other 
things, and after all there seems nothing in the story that 
should make it worth the telling, except that it forms an 
interesting, almost exciting, kind of reading for the boys 
and girls. 


Whe Some. 


A SHANTY. 


Talk about the fashions of women, or of men, either, 
for that matter! That is all an old story; but what his- 
torian can be found enterprising enough to inquire for us 
into the genesis and development of the fashions of small 
boys, and record by what magic of authority they hold 
their relentless sway? What mother has not at some time 
bowed her head beneath that yoke, however independent 
she may be in the trifling concerns of milliner and dress- 
maker? Did you never come home from the city, having. 
procured, as you supposed, an almost inestimable treasure 
for that same small boy of yours in the shape of a ‘‘stony” 
without a perceptible bit of ‘‘sugar” to mar its mottled 
beauty, and did you never on presenting it with the usual 
injunctions, hear the disappointed wail, ‘‘ Why, mamma, 
didn’t you know that marbles went out last week and now 
kites are in? ” 

Now in my neighborhood at present ‘‘ shanties” are 
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especially in, and it is the ambition of each small boy’s 
heart to have his own particular pile of boards under 
which he can crawl with two or three other boys and talk 
about the shanty. These buildings rarely progress far 
towards completion, but one has assumed such le 

roportions under the care of a father of the neighbor- 
ey that it has gained the dignity of a club house. One 
feature of this new fashion is, that whereas the small boys 
proclaim themselves owners of their marbles, kites and 
velocipedes, they never speak of a shanty as belonging to 
them, but, on the contrary, they belong to the shanty. 
This one, to which I have the entrée, provided I enter with 
bowed head and remain sitting through my visit, is fitted 
up with a square of carpet, a desk, two or three crickets, 
numerous pictures on the wall, a portiére of cheesecloth, 
and a certain amount of bric-&-brac, including a icu- 
larly choice door-bell, which used to truly ring. ‘The five 
members belonging to the shanty—three small boys and 
two small girls—have formally organized, and either from 
uncommon gallantry or because they couldn’t help it, a 
girl is the president. After the rules were drawn up, it 
was decided to ask one of the mothers, who had frequent} 
been found useful, to print them off on her type-writer. 
send these rules to UNITY, thinking that in these days of 
constitutions and by-laws, it is well to have a variety of 
samples for the benefit of those wishing to form clubs of 
their own. 


Rules. 


1. No person can become a member without pledging 
himself or herself to be a good, kind member, and never 
tell any secrets of the club without permission from the 
president. 

2. No one can use bad words, and no smoking. 


3. The cleb house must be kept clean, and all orders of 
the president must be obeyed. 
4. All these rules must be kept. 


The End. 


I do not know whether the president drew up these 
rules or not, but I confess it would seem so. I onght to 
add that these rules were accompanied with a notice, 
which read: ‘‘ The shanty club will meat tomorrow”. As 
the intelligent printer knew the notice had no reference to 
a luncheon, the copy was corrected before it was set up. 

I asked Lill what occasioned the second rule. “Surely”, 
said I, ‘‘ there is no need of that.” ‘‘ No”, said she, “‘ of 
course not now, except that Ray mustn’t say ‘ Col.ssus of 
Rhodes’, because Trotty always thinks it’s swearing, and 
then”, continued the little maiden with a wise nod, ‘* you 
know the boys are growing up, Ray’s in the Third er, 
and pretty soon they wall want to go to Harvard, so it’s just 
as well to be prepared, and stop such things beforehand.” 

E. E. M, 


-—_—-— 


THE FOUNTAIN. 

Glad of all weathers, 
Still seeming best, 
Upward or downward, 

Motion thy rest;— 


Into the sunshine, 
Full of the light, 
Leaping and flashing 
From morn till night ! 


Full of a nature 
Nothing can tame, 
Changed every moment, 

Ever the same;— 


Into the moonlight, 
Whiter than snow, 

Waving so flower-like 
When the winds blow! 


Into the starlight 
Rushing in spray, 
Happy at midnight, 

appy by day! 


Ever in motion, 
Blithesome and cheery 
Still climbing heavenward, 
Never aweary; 


Ceaseless aspiring, 
Ceaseless content, 
Darkness or sunshine 
Thy element ;— 


Glorious fountain! 
Let my heart be 
Fresh, changeful, constant, 
Upward, like thee! 
—J. R. Lowell. 
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course, within strict Christian lines, but all, 
with undoubted sentiment, projected for the 

weal of the world’s children, whose need 
or peace and community grows daily into 
clearer recognition.—— Happy is it to find the 
wide approval of Doctor McConnell’s posi- 
tion accorded by orthodox clergymen. With 
Boardman among Baptists, and Baker among 
Presbyterians, and with more and more of 
the representative men as the days pass, 
there seems an eager indorsement. ‘The local 
union—the union of men within the one 
fold—-will presage the union of ali folds as 
years pass and minds grow. An onerous 
marriage license law in this state induces 
many evasive couples to cross the Delaware 
into Camden to have the bond contracted for; 


sub-| but, in the face of all attempts to inveigle 
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*,* With an circulation among the most desir- 
able class of readers, UNITY AND THE UNIVERSITY 
[es an excellent medium for remunerative advertising. 

y a limtfed s is allowed for advertisements, and no 
objectionable advertisements are taken at any price. Cuts 
and heavy display will be admitted only on the second and 
the we <p eee page or in the body of the 
paper. per line, agate measure, 6 cents, reading no- 
fices 12 cents per agate line for space occupied. Com- 
munications Ay at ghy | advert: sements should be addressed 
to LORD & THOMAS, 4 Randolph street, Chicago. 


‘Motes from the Sield. 


Chicago.— Phillips Brooks preached to an 

immense congregation at Trinity church on 
Sunday last, many persons standing through- 
out the entire service. His subject was taken 
from the story of the Temptation of Jesus. 
The sermon was, as usual, an excellent Uni- 
tarian discourse. He said that the old super- 
stitions which vitiated Christianity were surely 
passing away, that it was folly to expect to be 
saved by any “ private arrangement ”, that the 
religion of today was coming more and more 
to be founded on the “ Manhood in Jesus 
Christ and Jesus Christ in Manhood ”, and he 
assured us that if we found the world getting 
too large for our religion, it was a sure sign 
that our religion was too small for the world. 
The religion of selfishness and formalism 
could not save us. We must know God in 
such a deep and real sense that we could 
never lose him whatever the change which 
might come to intellectual beliefs. It was a 
deep spiritual heart-searching, soul-inspiring 
sermon, which cannot fail to broaden and 
uplift the minds and hearts of those who 
heard it. 
—At the noon teachers’ meeting, Monday, Mr. 
Utter called attention to the importance of 
each pupil understanding, fully, the book, 
chapter and verses of the Bible, in which was 
the lesson, and said that each was expected 
to study it faithfully for himself. The beauty 
of the text, “ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of 
hosts: the whole earth is full of his glory”, 
was spoken of, and how to bring out to the 
children the meaning back of it. “ Lord of 
hosts” was an expression which was applied to 
the hosts of stars, rather than to hosts of ar- 
mies. When the latter was meant, the term 
used was “Lord of Sabaoth”. The lesson 
was read, and points of interest explained. 
‘The meaning of some of the names was 
given,—that of Shear-Jashub being, “a 
remnant shall return”, and it was thought 
well to show the scholars how, as in this 
case, names are often an outgrowth from 
certain surrounding circumstances or condi- 
tions of the time in which a child is born. 


Philadelphia.—The “ Unity” people in 
Camden elected to put up a frame structure 
to serve temporary purposes. A site has been 
selected within ear-shot of a big Presbyterian 
church.— Doctor McConnell (Episcopal), of 
St. Stephen’s, has stirred up the orthodox con- 
science with his fine appeal for church union. 
The eloquent pamphlet hits right and left 
among staid lovers of mere form; all, of 


is repeated. 
_Alexander Harrison, whom we have all known 


them, it is said that Catholic priests have 


refused to have anything to do with the parties 


to such performances.——The founty Medi- 
cal Society has once more refused to amend 
its constitution in the interest of female mem- 
bership. Frances Emily White, of the Woman’s 
Medical College, who is a member of the 
Society for Ethical Culture, and distinguished 
for scientific research, was head and center of 
the present move. Year after year this farce 
In the loss of the father of 


for his fine work in art, Mr. Clifford’s society 
has experienced genuine emotion. Men so 
rich in social gifts and in those sympathetic 


traits of mind that assume such a value in all 


nobler church work, are never removed but to 
some temporary embarrassment of their co- 
laborers And yet it is the heart-thought in 
such a presence, that the divine force that 
fathers personal nobility in one may assume 
a parentage for all, and prove much in rela- 
tion to life which wou.d otherwise be beyond 
vision or hope. The Ethical Culture Society 
opens the Sunday meetings on the 17th. The 
school prospers, several scholars having been 
entered upon the roll since I last wrote. Of 
course such prosperity is to be considered 
relative, not after the current rules of number. 
A new thought has ever patient waiting. 
One of the features peculiar to Mr. Weston’s 
society here is the Ethical Section work. Thisis 
intended to divide the members into circles for 
the consideration of truth as it develops itself 
in their individual life-labors—one to unite 
with the domestic section, one with that given 
to business men, a third to the body of young 
men, etc. That this general study of social 
and industrial and spiritual purity may be 
happy in its results seems now to have become 
assured. The first Sunday morning of each 
month is used by the sections for their meet- 
ings, and at such times the open society ad- 
dresses are dispensed with. Papers are read 
and calm discussion is indulged in. H. L. T. 


Unity Clubs.—It is most gratifying to 
see how this side of our western church 
work is steadily gaining ground, how much 
firmer each year do societies grasp this work. 
We have before us the printed programmes 
of this kind of the First and Third churches 
of Chicago, the churches at Cincinnati, 
Cleveland and lowa City, either one of which 
is worth printing in our columns, but our 
space forbids. The Cincinnati work is di- 
vided into four sections, which hold their 
meetings on successive Wednesday evenings, 
viz.: social and business meetings, English 
“literature, discussion of public and economic 
questions and five lectures by the pastor upon 
“Leaders of Men”. The Cleveland Unity 
Club is to spend sixteen evenings in Germany, 
studying its social, liter and musical 
wealth. The Religio-Scientific Association 
of lowa City confines itself more to theo- 
logic and philosophic problems, such as In- 
tuition, Heredity, Evolution, Bible Cosmo- 

omy, Origin, Effect and Development of the 

hristian religion, etc. The Third church, 
Chicago, will have eight nights on Dickens’s 
“Tale of Two Cities”, nine on “ Romola”, 


thirteen nights in the study of music, bio- 


oe 


graphically and otherwise; besides much 
other work. Study section of the Fraterni 
of the Church of the Messiah of this ci wil 
continue its study of literature, chiefly of 
American authors. The Unity Club of All 
Souls church of this city will have three 
sections, one in the study of Emerson up to 
1844, one on Victor Hugo’s “ Les Mis¢rables”, 
and one in Fiske’s “Cosmic Philosophy”. 
Any of these programmes are worth sending 
for by those interested in such work. 


Boston Notes.— Our local conferences 
show by the large attendance and the in- 
creased interest in our work a good result of 
the enthusiasm manifested in the Saratoga 
Conference. 

—The balance of the building debt, $500, of 
the new parish, Beachmont, was on Thursday 
last assumed by the South Middlesex Con- 
ference. 

—Brother W. ©. Gannett was warmly wel- 
comed by the Monday club this week. He 
heard ample justice done to the ministers of 
the great west, as they have grappled the cur- 
rent problem of the “ Unitarian minister's 
opportunity ”, which was under discussion at 
the club meeting. 

—Unitarian and other ministers are entering 
with spirit into the combined effort of the 
Republican and Temperancé parties to secure 
a prohibitory liquor law in this state as well 
as to insure the enforcement of such statutes 
favoring the temperance cause as may be 
enacted during the coming legislative session. 
—The “ Gospel tents ” on our open lots and in 
our suburbs have now been folded for the 
winter, after doing good service for our non- 
church-goers. They are a reminder of John 
Bunyan’s day and of the progressive sects of 
England during the three past centuries. 
Camp meetings and Gospel tents develop 
strong muscular Christianity. 


Gilmanton, Wis.—The Union church is 
in a flourishing condition. We have just fin- 
ished our church building (with the exception 
of a little work to be done in the vestibule), 
and, with its neatly painted ceiling and white 
walls, it is a very pleasant, comfortable and 
commodious place of worship. We com- 
menced holding services in it the second 
Sunday in February last, dedicated it May 18, 
and have held our meetings in it ever since, 
with the exception of two Sundays while it 
was in the hands of the plasterers. The con- 
gregation is gradually increasing, and there 
is evidently a growing interest in the liberal 
faith. Our Sunday-school is small, but good 
what there is of it. We have just organized a 
temperance society, on the plan recommended 
in Mr. Elliot’s pamphlet, with flattering 
prospects. We have only held two meetings. 
The first was occupied in organizing a society 
of twenty-seven members. At the second 
meeting we received additional members, suf- 
ficient to raise the membership to over forty. 
At this last meeting we had an interesting and 
able address on alcohol, by Mr. Alex. Lees, 
one of our members. We had also a pleasing 
variety of songs, readings, etc. N.C. E. 


Sioux City.—The year’s work has begun 
in earnest. Congregations large, and an ac- 
tive interest in the Sunday-school. The Unity 
Club has work arranged for the year. At the 
first meeting of the Shakespeare section over 
thirty persons were present, and more are 
coming. ‘The Social Science section has pro- 
vided for fifteen papers upon such topics as 
“Prison Reform”, “ Prohibition”, “ Litera- 
ture forthe Young”, etc. The Young Peo- 
ple’s section is to have the use of a fine 
microscope and the benefit of short lectures 
on scientific subjects. The Social and Drama- 
tic section is to provide entertainments at the 
monthly parish suppers ‘The Ladies’ society 
meets weekly and is studying “The Child- 
hood of Religions” and “ How to keep Well.” 
—October 12th was Harvest Sunday with us, 
and about three hundred persons took part in 
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our service of thanksgiving. A collection 
was taken for the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, amounting to forty dollars. We have 
no lot yet, but are not sleeping and hope to 
secure one soon. 


Des Moines, Iowa.—The Iowa Unitarian 
Association is preparing to hold a series of 
evening meetings at this place, November 7- 
14, in which the Rev. Mr. Calthrop, of Syra- 
cuse; Secretary Reynolds, of Boston, and 
Revs. Beavis, Hunting, Safford and Clute, of 
Iowa, are to participate. On Wednesday 
evening, November 10, Miss Ida C. Hultin 
will be ordained, the editor of Unrry preach- 
ing the sermon. On Wednesday and Thurs- 
day the 10th and 11th, a business session of 
the Association will be held, at which the 
seeretary proposes the following topics for 
discussion. The uniqueness of the first two 
calls for an explanation, which we wait for 
further developments before ping: 1. Lay- 
Propagandment. 2. Ministerial Prepedentics. 
3. Post Office Mission. 4. The Sunday- 
school. 5. The Unity Club. 


Cleveland.— Mr. Hosmer announces three 
Sunday evening lectures in October, on the 
following topics: The Poet Bryant, Long- 
fellow’s “Christus” and Tennyson’s “In 
Memoriam”. The announcement contains a 
synopsis of each lecture. The latter poem 
is characterized as “the great religious 
poem of the century, touching its problems, 
voicing its doubts, its questionings, its spir- 
itual yearnings and its larger faiths”. 


Ireland.—The corner stone of a memorial 
church to Adam Clarke, the well known com- 
mentator, was recently laid by the Methodists 
of Portrush, Ireland, 


Wnnouncements. 


TREASURER’S REPORT OF THE ILLI- 
NOIS UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, 


RECEIPTS, 


Received from American Unitarian 

iin ok hii eatin indie $ 750 00 
Collection at Geneva_-_-_------.---- 32 00 
Mr. J. A. Roche for life member- 

6 cGU céka ahscbadie vekstewds 25 00 
Individual contributions, Third 

church, Chicago. ...<..-....--- 11 00 
Individual contributions, Unity 

chureh. Chicago.............- 20 00 
Individual contributions, First 

church, Chicago--.-.--....-...-- 15 00 
i nn cundébece 309 63 
The following amounts were re- 

ceived from societies in the state: 
ii iit crisis weld o. aeemaeteneets 15 00 
SEE OS OE ee” Le 25 00 
Seis donnie one eeede « 10 00 
ID A Sik ak candied tested qumnbiid? ae 
i ae i i 10 00 
RES acces cual lieessdaewe 5 00 
RN ee eid aiia odin w ahtivemn 10 00 
All Souls Church, Chicago.... —--- 30 00 
Third Church, Chicago--.-.--.-.---- 60 00 
Re ei nama 114 51 
C,. E. Switzer, Galesburgh--------- 3 41 


Balance on Treasurer’s account for 
Ce eS de geek on 1 59 


Conference Collection. ---.-..-..-..--- 23 50 
$1,505 64 
EXPENDITURES. 
Paid Mr. Effinger for A. U. A. ---- $ 750 00 
e208 “ for Illinois collec- 
I ah a EE I gs Mar 431 33 
Proceeds from the field in excess of 
PND o's Chdw bdo Catebewes 113 D4 
Expenses in the field___.....-..--- 163 59 
Mr. Salter’s expenses to and from 
Ea eee A 1 75 
Secretary of State for incorporating 3 00 


Printing for 1884 and 1885........ 18 75 

Unity bill for printing report and 
.. . ey jae ss 24 00 
$1,505 46. 


Balance on hand 


$1,505 64 


Of the nineteen societies in Illinois, nine 
have not contributed, thus leaving the burden 
for the ten societies to bear. We have raised | 
the full amount decided upon at our last. 
annual meeting; we are, however, short on 
our secretary’s salary two hundred and five 
dollars. Your treasurer’s labors would be 
much easier, could the societies understand | 
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“BEYOND THE VEIL. 


the importance of replying to letters. If they | 
cannot send the money at once, they should | >7%tia2. 
tive some idea when it may be expected. | 


t is asked for services rendered to the cause 
in which we all so earnestly believe. Let me 
again emphasize the suggestion of your 
former treasurer, Mr. C. E. Switzer, of Gales- 
burgh, “ The united action of the mites will 
carry our work along; twenty-five dollars a 
year is fifty cents a week, two and a half cents 
a week from twenty families. It only needs 
that we feel it our work and put it in 


systematic operation, a trifle each week for 


missionary use.” Marietta A. Dow, 


Treasurer. 


—@ @————— 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


Unity Cuurcu, corner of Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Pastor, Rev. T. G. 
Milsted. Services at 10:45 a. m. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. Pastor, Rev. J. Vila 
Blake. Sunday morning, October 24 (Har- 
vest Sunday), choral harvest service at 10:45 


A.M. Evening lecture. at 7:30 p. mM. by the 


pastor; subject, “Talk”. Tuesday evening, 
October 26, at 8 o’clock, meeting of the Liter- 
ary Club; readings of scenes from Shake- 
speare. Wednesday, the 27th, at 4P.M., at the 
church, meeting of Social Section. Thursday, 
the 28th, at noon, the Women’s Unitarian 
Association. Friday evening, the 29th, meet- 
ing of Young People’s Club. 


ALL Souts Cuurcnu, corner of Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Pastor, Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Services at 11 A. m. 
Sunday, October 24, sermon by Rev. John R. 
Effinger; subject, “The Relation of Pleasure 
to Life”. Sunday-school at 9:30 a.m. No 
evening meeting. Teachers’ meeting in the 
church parlors Friday evening at 7:30. The 
Unity Club programmes for the coming winter 
are ready and may be obtained at the church 
or at Unity office. , 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, corner of 
Michigan avenue and Twenty-third street. 
Pastor, Rev. David Utter. Services at 10:45 
A.M. Sunday-school at 12:15. 


Unton TEACHERS’ MEETING, Monday noon, 
October 25, at the Channing club room, 175 
Dearborn street, room 93. Rev. Mr. Blake 
will lead. 


A PRESENT GIVEN AWAY. 

The publishers of the HovuseKEEPER, Minneapolis, 
Minn., offer to send post-paid to ‘ny girl under 15 
years, two Tulips and one Narcissis Porticuss, all 
suitable for outdoor fall planting. or for winter bloom- 
ing in the house, on receipt of three two-cent stamps 
for postage. These bulbs are choice named tulips, im- 
ported from Holland, and are specimens of the floral 
premium they send out every year. Only one - peg 
sent to one person. This offer is good only to Noy. 15. 


— — 


| len wumsaeet ADVERTISERS should address 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 


10 Spruce Street, New York City, 
For SELECT LIST OF 1,000 NEWSPAPERS, 


Will be sent FREE, on application. 
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By ALice Wr.1L1AMs BROTHERTON. 


A poem of some two hundred lines, telling how a 


18 | lost soul in the hereafter came to the Heavenly City 
__.| and found the gates of pearl not shut but open. 


The profits from the sale of this book, past and 
to come, have been given by the author to the build- 
ing fund of All Souls Church, Chicago. 


Press Comment. 


“ Charming.” — Unitarian. 

‘* Interesting.”"—Church Press, Episcopalian. 

“A beautiful poetic vision.""—Church Advocate. 

“A beautiful poem.”—Herald and Presbyter, Pres- 


‘‘ Philosophical and allegorical.”—Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Gazette. 


‘* Has some literary merit. Its theol is thatof a 
wet in the ‘larger hope.” Ch n Herald, 
aptist. 


‘*A handsomely printed poem which feebly advo- 
rates probation beyond this life.”—IUustrated Chris- 
lian Weekly, undiluted “evangelical”. 


“Full of ‘ sweetness and light’, teaching the bound- 
leas mercy and love of God and the inexhaustible sym- 
pathy and helpfulness of Jesus, which alike extend to 
the great company of earth and to those *‘ bevond the 
veil *, eapect ly to those who may need the Master's 
aid in the heavenly life to attain to a condition of 
spiritual strength.”—Gospel Banner, Universalist. 


ePrice, 20 cents; 8 copies to one address, $1.00. “Sey 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO.. 
175 Dearborn Street, - - CHICAGO. 


Civil Government 


In Theory and Practice. 


This book contains a comparative view of all the 
governments of the world, giving their forms of ex- 
ecutive administration, their legislative machinery 
and their political origin and history. Invaluable 
alike as a text-book and a teacher's aid. 

The comparative method is the proper way of study- 
ing the subject.—N. Y. Independent. 

A book which should receive a warm welcome from 
all intelligent educators.—N. E. Jour. of Education. 

Exceptionally convenient and valuavle to teachers. 
—Penn. Labor Journal. 

Of great interest to teachers and students of his- 
tory.—Mich. Moderator. 


Price, 75 Cents. 


Specimen pages sent on application. 


The School Herald, 


Now in its sixth year of successful publication, is a 
semi-monthly news manual for usein schools. De- 
voted to the systematic study of our day and genera- 
tion. Non-partisan and non-sectarian, it s to 
present the actual facts with explanation rather than 


comment. Never to slight ye of importance 
and always to demonstrate the historical significance 
of events, is the rule it has ever followed. It can 


produce unsolicited commendations from thousands 


(‘of the persons most prominent in the edneational 


world. Every intelligent teacher should take it. 
Subscription price, per year (24 numbers), 75 cents. 
Address all orders to 

WM. I. CHASE, Publisher, Chicago. 


Library, 50 cts, 


a month installments. Immense 
choice list to choose from. $12, 
$18, $24, or larger Libraries at 
proportionate rates. Provident Book Clubs 
organizing everywhere. The Literary Revolution 
makes a big forward movement. JUustrated 
Catalogue, 132 pages, may be had for 4 cents, 
or Condensed Catalogue. and particulars, free. 
Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 
Pearl St., New York. Mention this paper. 
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UNITY. 


FLAVORS 


MOST PERFECT MADE 


Prepared with strict regard to Purity, Strength, and 
Healthfulness. Dr. Price's Boking Powder contains 
no. Ammonia, Lime or Alum. Dr. Price's Extracts, 
Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, etc., flavor deliciously. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER £2. — a ee 
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ROBERT BROWNING. 


We have by arecent arrangement become 
Chicago agents for the London Browning So- 
ciety’s publications, and invite attention to 
the following list of pamphlets which we 
have now on hand. 


Monographs, 10 cents each, post-paid. Sup- 
ply Limited. 
Pietro of Abano. By Rev. J. Sharpe, M.A. 
Browning as a Landscape Painter. By Howard 8. 
Pearson. 
The Reasonable Rhythm of some of Browning's Poems. 
By H. J. Bulkeley. 


Monthly Abstracts of the Proceedings of the 
Browning Society. 

Leaflets of four to twelve pages each, giving reports 
of the informal discussions of papers at the London 
Browning Society. Twenty-four numbers are now on 
hand, and will be mailed to any address for $1.00. Ten 
numbers, 50 cents. All the above Monographs and 
Abstracts, with many others, are included in the 


Browning Society Papers. 


Parts I, If, 111, IV, V and Vil are now ready. Price 
per part, to non-members, $2.50 postpaid. We have 
viso Part I of the 


Illustrations to Browning’s Poems, 
the price of which is $2.50. Any of the above can be 
secured at half-price by acquiring 
Annual Membership in the London Society, 


which further entitles the member to two copies of all 
the publications issued by the society during the cur- 
rent year. Membership fees: $5.50, which may be re- 
mitted through us. 


CHICAGO PUBLICATIONS. 


Browning Studies. A short programme prepared 
originally for the Evanston Club, by Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Ten cents, postpaid. 

Browning Monthly Calendar for 1886. A few copies 

, remain = hand. Reduced from 50 cents to 20 cents, 

ostpaid. 

“Seed Thougits* from Browning and others. Se- 
lected by Mary E. Burt. Paper, 62 pages, decorated 
’ cover, 30 cents, postpaid. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


- PRINGING. 


We are prepared to furnish prompt estimates on all 
kinds of printing, from an octavo volume toa ‘‘return en- 
velope”’. We can assure satisfactory work in Church An- 
nuals, Society Proceedings, and Unity Club Programmes. 
We offer special facilities to authors who are desirous of 
printing books or pamphlets privately or of putting them 
before the public. Oorrespondence from persons outside the 
city ts invited. We send proofs for the author’s revision 
whenever preferred, and guarantee work far superior to 
the best that can be obtained in country printing offices. 


Address, CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Teachers of History, 
READ! 


IT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 


Wilmington Journal; ‘*‘We had always felt the 
need of a suitable outline or topic list of U. 8S. History 
for the use of our classes. We bought a half dozen 
different outlines, and made one ourselves, but never 
found any entirely satisfactory until last winter, when 
Mr. C. M. Lemon published one in the pages of the 
Normal Herald. We used it this year with the most 
aby, and satisfactory results. This U. 8. History 

utlined is now published in book form. It is a sim- 
ple, systematic, working topic list of U. 8S. History. 
—_ whatevery teacher of U.S. history needs.—J. L. 

UNT. 


te Teachers who are interested in securing 
the very best methods should send at once for 
our Outline series. 


U.S. History Outlined, paper, 15c; cloth.......-.- 
Physiology Outlined, paper, 15c; cloth 

Civil Government Ontlined 

Lessons in Mathematical Geography 

The Normal Reader 

! Shakespeare's Complete Works 


Specimen Normal Herald Free. 
Address 


THE NORMAL BOOK CONCERN, 
LADOGA, Indiana. 


Mention Unity anp THE UNIVERSITY. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORG ANS. 


Highest Honors at all Great World’s Exhibitions for 
rinetcen years, 100 styles, $22 to $900. For Cash, Easy 
Payments, or Rented. Catalogue, 46 pp., 4to, free. 


PIANOS. 


The Improved Method of Stringing, introduced and 
perfected by Mason & HAMLIN, is conceded by com- 
mem judges to constitute a radical advance in Piano- 
orte construction, 


Do not require one-quarter as munch tuning as Pianos 
generaily. Descriptive Catalogue by mail. 


ORGAN & PIANO CO 


154 Tremont 8t., Boston, 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
46 BE, 14t) 8t, (Union &q.), N, Y. 


KANKAKEE 


ROU TB. 


The quickest and BEST line from Chicago to La- 
Fayette, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Chata- 
nooga,Atlanta, Savannah, Augusta,Charles- 
ton and all points in 


FLORIDA. 


AND THE 


SOUTHEAST. 


For time tables and further particulars address J. C. 
TUCKER, General Northwestern Passenger Agent, 
12" Randolph-st., Chicago, Il. 


APEBSTER’S 


Unabridged Dictionary. 


A DICTIONARY ° 


118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings 


GAZETTEER OF TH WORLD 


itles, and a 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


fo yp of nearly 10, ersons, 
Fireside. ALL IN ONE BOOK. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


wh oo -RBROe ks . 
Y- cNS &B 2 
( dun LLECTROTYPERS 


CSTEREOTYPERS, °*: 


Invaluable 


in ev 
School and 


] 
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bury, Mass. A Home School for Boys. Prepares 

r College or Scientific School. Refers by permission 
to President Eliot, Harvard Univ., Prof. Lanza, Maas. 
Inst. Tech., Rev. J. Vila Blake, Chicago and others. 
at for circulars, Freperick B. KNAPP, S.B., 
(3 . . mi 


> bury, Mase, PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Dux- 
7) 


Massacunusetts, Berkshire P. O. 

R. EDWARD T. FISHER WILL RECEIVE 

four boys into his family, to educate privately 
to fit for college or scientific school. Send for circular. 
References: Rey. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Bishop Fallows, 
Mr. Frank P. Fisher, all of Chicago. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For Girls and Young Women. Thorough general edv- 
cation. Preparation for College or for advanced stand- 
ing in College: HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., Principal. 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, and 
Newnham College, Cambridge. Pngtand. 


faanea2 LITERATURE STUDY 
een 


in Lowell, 10c.; in Holmes, Bryant and 

tier, 10c.; in George Eliot, 1c.; in 
Browning’s Poetry, 25c.; in ‘Politics, 10¢c.; Ten 
Great Novels, a guide to the best English fiction, 
10c.; Selections from Robert Browning and others 
for children, teachers and parents, 20c.; Unity Clubs 
telling how to form reading circles, 10c. Any or all 
vege dS free on receipt of price. Address CHARLES 
H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn street. Chicago. 
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]/(ANUAL TRAINING IN EDUCATIO 


BY JAMES VILA BLAKE. 
Introdaction by Prof, C.M.Woodward, Director of the 
St.Louis Manual Training School. This little book of 
94 pages discusses the training of the hand as proper- 
ly an integral part of Education. The relation of gen- 
eral and special Education, the need of hand-training 
for all classes, the dignity of hand-work, its influence 
on personal character, the relation of manual training 
to immigration and to the apprenticeship problem,and 
the present condition of the enbject, are among the 
points treated—all ina very condensed way. Price in 
peter 2c.; cloth, 50c.. post paid. Address CHARLES 

. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn sireet, Clhicagu.- 


Protectionists 


Who wish to diffuse a general understanding of their 
principles can find no better compendium than the 
American Protectionist’s Manual, by Giles B. 
Stebbins. The Chicago Inter Ocean says: “ It collects 
the largest and most valuable and the freshest and 
most readable fund of information ever prongs to- 

ther in so short a compass upon economic subjects. 
tis more instructive than any k of like dimensions 
ever issued in England, France or America.” 192 pages 
cloth, 75 cents ; paper, 40 cents, postpaid. CHAR ES 
H.KERR & CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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“We are struck with the gare good 
evinced in the preparation he volume... . He has 
done a real to the times in bringing together, 
within four hundred pages, so many noble and pure 
thoughts. . . . Ali minor defects, in plan and 
tions, we gladly overlook in consideration of its many 
and gr lences. Whoever buys it will receive 
many times the worth of his money.” —FRancis 
ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


CHAPTERS 


The Bible of the Ages. 


FOURTEEN CHAPTERS. 


Selected from Hindu Vedas, Buddha, Confucius, 
Egyptian Divine Pymander, Zoroaster, Talmuds, Bible, 
Plato, Pythagoras, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, Al 
Koran, St. Augustine, Luther, Scandinavian Eddas, 
Taliesin, Milton, Penn, Adam Clarke, Mary Fletcher, 
Wesley, F. W. Newman, Frances P. Cobbe, Tyndall, 
Max Muller, Elias Hicks, Channing, Garrison, H. C. 
Wright, Lucretia Mott, Higginson, T. Starr King, 
Bushnell, Parker, Emer3zon, Denton, Tuttle, Frothing- 
ham, F. E. Abbot, and others. 


Gospels and inspirations from many centuries and 
people. 
“ Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it.” 


Edited and compiled by G. B. Stesarms, Detroit, Mich. 


A valuable book for all thinking readers. A great 
help to setaymes and others, who would make fair 
comparison 0 religious ideas. Its extracts are without 
note or comment, save a brief appendix of dates and 
authorities. Thousands have been sold, the plates are 
worn out, and we are fortunately able to offer what are 
left of the sixth edition (no more to be gaa A a 
reduced price. It has been sold at $1.50. 6 mail it, 
and pa , at half that sum. 

A solid cloth bound four hundred page volume. 


. PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


*,* Any of our publications may be ordered through 
the trade, or be mailed postpaid on receipt of 


eS CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn Street, - - Chicago. 


